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A Useful Hive-Tent and Comb-Rack. 
BY E. FRANCE. 


HE hive-tent is 10 feet square, 7 feet high, with cover- 
T ing made of cHeese-cloth. The top is made separate 
from the sides, and the sides and top are fastened to- 
gether with snaps and rings, leaving an open space of two 
inches all around the top to let out bees that leave the hives 
that we are at work with. The sides come 
down tight to the ground. 

To get in and outof the tent, raise 
one side high enough to go under by stoop- 
ing, then drop the side down again. 

We use the tent in the spring-time to 
clip queens, when fruit-trees and dande- 
lions are in blossom, or at any time when 
the bees will rob, when there is no honey 
coming in. 

To make the frame: The corner posts 
are made by ripping a 2x4 pine; dress the 
pieces smooth, then dress off the corners, 
leaving them 8 square, except 6 inches at 
the top anda foot at the bottom, which 
leave square. Bore a half-inch hole in the 
center of the top of the post down 6 inches, 
and puta staple near the top to tie the 
brace-ropes; put another staple near the 
bottom for the same purpose—to hold the 
brace-ropes. We use a %-inch rope. Now 
we want five pieces of good pine, 2 inches 
wide and % thick, to go around the top— 
one of them across the middle to hold up 
the center of the cover. Bore a half-inch 
hole thru all of the pieces 14 inches from 
the ends; get six %-inch bolts 6 inches 
long. Lay the 2-inch strips on top of the 
posts, and drop in thru the strips and 
down into*the posts at each corner, one of 
the bolts. For the center strip we havea 
half-inch hole in the middle of two of the = 
side-strips, with a bolt in each end. 

We must fasten the tent to the ground. 

Get four pieces of %-inch round iron 22 
inches long; bend one end at right angles 4 inches, and 
sharpen the other end. Now we want two staples for each 
post—one about two inches up from the bottom, the other 
one above it about 6inches. Leave the staples out far 
enough to drop in one of the stake-pins, then put your foot 
on the top of the pin and push it into the ground. Those 
pins are all that we want to hold the tent, with those brace- 
ropes inside. Put on the cover and it is ready for work. 
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The illustration shows the tent with one corner hitcht 
up on the top of the post. A pretty big hive-tent, but it is 
none too big for our use. We use a large hive, that holds 
four colonies, and with four men and ourtraps to work 
with, the tent is about right. We used to usean 8-foot tent, 
but it was too small. 

To move the tent, one man at each corner, pull up the 
pins, take hold of the post and lift it up and walk off with 
it to where it is wanted ; set it down, put one foot on the 
pin, push it into the ground, and we are ready for work. 

The comb-rack is built of 2x4 inch upright timbers, and 
1x4 inch boards on the sides. The picture shows the comb- 
rack to store extracting-combs in during winter. Several 
Wisconsin bee-keepers that save their combs in this way 
are able to produce tons of choice honey each in a single 
season. Grant Co., Wis. 


[See illustration of the comb-rack on next page.—Ep. | 
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Mr. E. France and Hive-Tent. 


Barrels as a Honey-Package, Once More. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


SEE that Cogitator does not at all like honey-barrels, 
] and so pokes fun at me for taking the part of the dis- 
carded vessel. (See page 453.) But I do not believe that 
Cogitator has as much experience with honey-packages as 
I have, setting aside all modesty, of which I have no great 
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store anyway. I did not write about barrels theoretically. 
In fact, I don’t write in the bee-papers theoretically con- 
cerning any point. WhatI give is from experience of 30 
years of daily practice with bees, or honey, or bee-goods. 
So if you differ from me it is simply because you take mat- 
ters from another stand-point; but the acquired experience 
of years cannot be done away with by a few jokes, or a 
sneer, and even tho I may not be approved by the mass of 
the readers, I will stay with the assertions previously made 
by me, that altho tin-cans are a progress, and are very 
handy in a number of cases, still the old honey-barrel will 
remain, in many cases, a useful vessel. 

Cogitator says that I did not explain how a “ glue- 
coated”’ barrel could have its staves spread and closed 
again, and yet be proof against honey soaking as before. I 
did not think that it needed explaining, because I thought 
any one might try and see how it behaved. The glue fills 
up the crevices, and their spreading apart does not cause it 
to break away from those crevices, but it simply shuts to- 
gether when they are brought together again, and the bar- 
rel does not leak. Facts, not fiction. The description that 
Cogitator gives of his trial at opening a barrelsimply shows 
that he will do much better as a tinner than as a cooper. 

Ihave put up honey in small receptacles, both from 
barrels and 60-pound cans, and when it comes to emptying 
the honey of five barrels, or of its equivalent in tin-cans- 
44 to 46 60-pound cans—give me the five barrels with all the 
fuss of taking out the heads and putting them in again, 
and with all the little do-funnies of the cooper that so much 
annoy Cogitator. The 45 tin-cans may be dried on the 
stove, sure enough—the fact is, I have done it on some of 
them, but I got sick of it long before I got to the 45th can, 
and my five barrels did not leak as much as those dried-up 
cans when they happened to geta little too warm and the 
solder run off the joints. It is evident that Cogitator had 
only one can or two, and took his time, and had the stove 
just right—neither too cold nor too warm—and could give 
the steam its own time to get out of those cans thru the 
screw-cap opening. 

A good many people succeed at one thing while others 
succeed at another, and we often pass bya very simple 
thing without seeing it. So it nay be that my way is not 
the best, but I will tell you all the same how we do when we 
extract, and Cogitator, or some other man, can tell us of a 
better way. 

You all know that when the honey first comes from the 
extractor, it is a little cloudy, containing chips of cappings, 
motes, and probably a few impurities from the hive. It is 
only after a few days that it gets bright and clear,or at 
least aftera few hours. When we 
first extracted we had imagined that 
we could strain it clean at once by 
draining it thru avery fine sieve. 
But we soon got over that fancy. 
The very fine sieve got so stopt up 
that it would have taken all day to 
put in ten gallons. Soit had to be 
put aside and an ordinary flour-sieve 
such as would stop only the large 
pieces was substituted. The first 
manufacturers of extractors labored 
under the same delusion, and we re- 
member that all our early-made ex- 
tractors were fitted with movable 
sieves inside of the can which had to 
be removed because they soon got 
so stopt up that the honey would not 
go thru them. 

Now, when we put up our honey 
into barrels the honey settles, and 
in about two days, if we see fit, we 
can draw off all but about four gal- 
lons perfectly clear. The last four 
gallons are putin a separate vessel, 
and in a short time the top is 
skimmed off and our honey is all 
clean. If we were to use tin-cans 
first, last, and all the time,we should 
have to draw our honey first in a 
vessel where it would settle before 
we filled our cans, or we should have 
more or less skimmings in each can. 
That is another reason that I had 
not given before, for our preference 
of barrels to cans when the honey is 
first taken off. Of course, large tin 


cooper or tinner, but I cannot see how we could go to our 
out-apiaries with tin vessels and load and unload the crop 
with as much ease if we used large tin-cans to put the 
honey in until it settled, as with barrels. 

Now another thing: Iam ready to assert that there is 
more loss, on an average, with good tin vessels than with 
wooden ones, and I see that Ihave a heiperin the same 
number of the American Bee Journal in which Cogitator’s 
criticism appears. On page 458, Editor Hill is quoted as 
saying that he ‘‘ has used a number of carloads of tin-cans 
as a honey-package, and has found the percentage of loss 
thru leakage greater than where barrels are used.’’ Thanks, 
Mr. Hill, for this shoulder to the wheel. 

If our tin-cans were always handled carefully there 
would be little danger, but honey is so heavy an article that 
the railroad folks are very often displeased when it becomes 
necessary to handle those boxes containing one or two 60- 
pound cans, and the result is they are dumpt around with 
very little ceremony. I have often known a can to become 
emptied because one of the boards of the box had become 
unnailed in rough handling, and the nail driven again, but, 


| driven wrong at the next turn, had been broughtin con- 


tact with the tin. 
barrels. 

Mr. Editor, pardon me for this long discussion of a sub- 
ject which is already thoroly ventilated; I wanted to ex- 
plain my reasons for supporting the use of honey-barrels, 
and for using them myself, for we are at it again, and the 
boys have this very day filled two barrels from our home- 
apiary. : 

I do not think barrels are an absolute necessity in an 
apiary, but they do very well as a temporary storing-vessel, 
and when honey is to be used for baking or for other manu- 
facturing purposes the barrels are not to be discarded alto- 
gether, even as a selling package. Hancock Co., Ill. 


cS 


Removing Horiey by the Bee-Escape Plan. 


BY F. A. SNELL. 


These holes are worse than cracks in 


HEN honey is coming in slowly, or none being gath- 
ered at the time one desires to take off honey, the 
bee-escape is very useful or almost indispensable. 
Near, or after, the close of a honey-flow, bees are very 
much inclined to rob, so no honey should be exposed. A 
bee-escape is inserted in a board cleated to give the proper 
space, and this board or escape is placed under each super 
to be removed. -It is so arranged that the bees can leave 











vessels may be used instead of wood, 
and that is only a question of 


France’s Rack for Storing Combs. 
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the super, but cannot return. In doing this work the 
smoker is lighted, and with the hive-opener in hand anda 
few escape-boards we proceed. 

The bees of the first hive to be workt with are givena 
few whiffs of smoke at the hive-entrance, as we do at all 
times before opening the hive. With the hive-opener we 
pry up the super to loosen it, and then lift it off, after giv- 
ing the bees a few puffs of smoke, and place it one side. 
We then put the escape board over the brood-chamber, and 
place the super or supers overthis. The bees finding they 
are shut in, and away from their queen and brood, search 
for a place of escape, which is thru the escape only. 


All escapes are put on the hives having supers éither 
for extracting or those used in getting comb honey, but we 
take one or the other in order. That is, the comb honey 
will all be taken off before beginning on the other, or vice 
versa. In from a few hours to a day the supers will be rid 
of bees, depending upon the weather and space above the 
escape-board. 

The supers, when rid of bees, are lifted from the board 
and taken to the honey-room. The bees at this time should 
be treated to smoke and kept under control, as the hives 
are quite apt to be jarred when prying up the super. In 
this way a large amount of Honey may be taken off so 
quietly that the bees are not aware of the fact, and no ex- 
citement or robbing caused. 

The escape-boards may be removed as one removes the 
supers, the bees driven down, and the cover put on the 
hives, or the supers may all be first removed to the honey- 
room, and the boards later inthe day. With this plan nota 
frame of honey need be handled in’ the bee-yard to tempt 
the industrious bees. 

Before the invention of the bee-escape there was no 
way to take off honey without demoralizing the bees, unless 
one waited until cool weather had driven them from the 
surplus department late in the season. This work is much 
better done now during the warmer weather, when the bees 
handle to better advantage, and the work is then out of the 
way. ' 
I have tried all the bee-escapes that have been brought 
out among bee-keepers, and have only found one among the 
number that workt well, and that is what we now use, as 
all others have been thrown away as useless. 


At the time of a good honey-flow, either the shake-off 
or escape plan works well, as no robbing will then occur, 
anyway. Carroll Co., Ill. 


Hunting Bees in Trees During a Honey-Flow. 
A SHORT SYMPOSIUM. 


F L. J. Clark will go along streams of water he will find 
bees gathering water (if there are any bees in the 
vicinity) ; then watch the course they go, and it will not 

be much trouble to find them. DANIEL Loy. 
Preble Co., Ohio. 


In answer tol. J. Clark (see page 445), in regard to 
hunting bees during the honey-flow, I would say, go where 
you have reason to think the bees are, and find them at 
work on water. When they leave the water they won’t cir- 
cle, but go straight to the tree. Generally they get water 
at the nearest point, so if you area mile from tame bees 
you may rest assured they are wild. If you don’t get the 
line the first time, wait and the bees will come back to the 
same place as soon as they can unload. 

It isa very poor season here ; 40 percent loss last win- 
ter, and very few swarms this season; small honey crop, 
and poor prospects for any more. H. lL. CAsE. 

Ontario Co., N. Y., July 14. 


Referring to lL. J. Clark’s call about bee-hunting, I will 
try toexplain to him about my methods. I have traced 
bees three miles, and have found them in trees. 


First, take a box about the size of a cigar-box (a cigar- 
box will do); cut a hole in the bottom about an inch square, 
then place two wires thru the box about half way between 
the bottom and the top, and place the bait on the wire. 
Then take a glass for a lid, and put it on top of the box. 
Take the box, and when you see a bee on the blossom, place 
the hole in the box right over it, then it will go into the 
box, thinking it can go right up thru. When you have 
about a dozen in the box take it out in an open field, set it 
down quietly about four feet above the ground ; watch thru 
the glass lid till they begin to work on the bait in the box, 
then lift the glass lid, which will leave them ready for their 





home. Lie right down below the box, so that when the bee 
starts you can see her circle three or four times. Then she 
will make a straight line for her home. 


The bait is some fresh honey, with about half fresh 
water with it; make it about half water, so it will be nice 
and thin, almost like water. To about half a pint of bait 
add about three drops of golden tincture or ether, and I will 
guarantee any bee to work on this bait in any time of the 
year. An empty comb is best to put the baiton. I would 
like to hear from Mr. Clark after giving this a trial. 

Coshocton Co., Ohio. SAMUEL VARNES. 


I have read the letter of L. J. Clark, on page 445. Ido 
not know whetherI can help him anyor not. Bees will 
sometimes work on honey in the afternoon, even when 
flowers are plenty. I think I would start them in the after- 
noon, and they would probably work back on the honey in 
the morning. If he uses comb honey in his boxes, as I un- 
derstand from his letter, he might try instead an old brood- 
comb in his box, and use a little extracted honey diluted 
about one-third with water. 


Bees will not work if caught from buckwheat in the 
morning; I do not know whether they will from white 
clover or not. 

Oil of anise is generally used to call bees, but it is my 
opinion it is only of use to aid bees in finding the honey 
when coming back, by its strong odor. Never put oil of 
anise in the honey orin the box. Bees will leave imme- 
diately. Ihave found two bee-trees so far, and without 
hunting them, either. 


I have caught five swarms in decoy hives set in the 
woods. Bees have not swarmed here this spring; it was so 
dry in April, May and June. I will guarantee I can catch 
20 to 30 swarms of bees in any good year. 

Dutchess Co., N, Y. Gro. T. RECORD. 


I will describe the way I hunt bees in New Hampshire. 

First, take some strips of lumber 134 inches wide, about 
5/16 thick, and make three boxes 2% inches wide, 3% long, 
nail a bottom on one. This will be the comb-box. Before 
nailing the other two together cut two grooves on the in- 
side of each side-piece of the box, one groove near the top, 
and one near the bottom; then cut a piece of glass that 
will just fit into the top groove, when you nail the box to- 
gether. When nailed, fita thin wood slide in the bottom 
groove—these are the catching-boxes. 


In the comb-box fit a piece of black brood-comb—the 
old black comb is the best, as it won’t soften in the heat of 
the sun. Take some good granulated sugar and water, 
equal parts, mix well together, and fill the piece of comb in 
the comb-box. Geta very small vial of oil of anise, and 
now you are all ready to start. 


Go where the bees are working on the flowers, set the 
comb-box on a stump or stake—on anything that will be 
seen by the bees when they ‘‘ come back.’’ Don’t set it too 
near the flowers (at this time of year). Then take one of 
the catching-boxes, draw the slide nearly out, take it in the 
right hand with glass side up; when you come up to a 
flower with a bee on it, put the left hand under the flower, 
bringing the box down over the bee, and the left hand up 
under at the same time; the bee seeing the light thru the 
glass will fly up against it at once, when you push in the 
slide, and you have the bee. Go to the comb-box, put the 
catching-box on top with the slide side down, then draw the 
slide, put your hand over the glass to darken it inside, and 
the bee nine times out of ten will at once begin to fill. You 
can look in the glass and see if she is loading up all right. 
If so, raise the catching-box gently, and take it off; then 
sit down and watch the bee go; also note the time, so as to 
estimate the distance they are from you. 


Be sure to put a little oil of anise on the outside of the 
comb-box, so that when a bee comes back she can smell it. 
She will be sure to go into the box when she comes back, as 
the smell attracts the attention more than the flowers. 


After a bee has been a few times she will go straight 
off the box without whirling at all. Then if she is gone so 
long that you wish to “‘carry them ”’ and set off again, you 
will now need your second catching-box. As the bees come 
back and alight onthe comb you must catch them at once, 
by putting the catching-box over the comb-box. As they 
fly off to the glass, push in the slide, and you have them. 

hen take the other catching-box and do the same, and 
then put the two catching-box slides together, open both 
slides, and the bees will go into the top one; take the 
empty one to catch some more off the comb. When you 
have enough bees, you ‘‘ go on the line’’ nearly as far as 
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you think the time they are gone will take them, allowing 

15 minutes for a mile the first time a bee goes, then set off 

again, and so on until you find them. SUBSCRIBER. 
Merrimack Co., N. H. 


Noticing the request for information in bee-hunting, I 
will give my way. 

Take honey fresh from the hive, and bees will work it 
during the months of June, July and August, as well as any 
other months of the year. Catch in your box from six to 
one dozen bees, then turn them loose on the honey, and 
while they are filling catch another box full, and by the 
time these have filled and returned, one will have a lively 
time watching them. I have been out twenty times during 
this month, and the bees have never workt better, altho 
we have flowers in abundance. 


I found my first wild swarm in 1838, and have found 
over 1,000 bee-trees since. I have started a number of api- 
aries from wild bees. The beesI now have are all run- 
aways, that is, were taken from the woods, excepting the 
increase. I let them swarm naturally, yet none run away, 
nor do I lose any during the winter months. 


PREVENTING WINTER LOSS—AFTER-SWARMS. 


To prevent winter loss, have the hives arranged so you 
can examine them at any time. I look mine thru every 
week during the winter. I opened them the coldest day we 
had last winter, with the mercury from 25 to 35 degrees be- 
low zero, and found them lively and all right. 


I close the hive nearly tight at the bottom (contrary to 
the advice of all experts), and have attacht storm-doors or 
entrances, then arrange the entrances of the hives so there 
will be, like a refrigerator, free circulation within itself 
without outside influence. There will be dry air inside, 
never will be any dampness among the bees. The damp- 
ness and frost, if any, will all be above the cushion and 
above the bees. This arrangement is for wintering on the 
summer stands. We had any amount of honey down in 
this vicinity last season, yet there was no loss in wintering 
where they were properly fixt on the summer stands. 


To make the second or after-swarms nearly equal to 
the first swarms, have ready a fertile queen, destroy the 
young queen, and introduce a fertile one ready to deposit 
eggs. In this way you will gain from two to three weeks. 

Calhoun Co., Mich. D. H. METCALF. 


The Dickel Theory vs. the Dzierzon Non-Sperm 
Theory. 


BY C. THEILMANN. 


T a bee-convention held in September, 1898, at Salz- 
burg, Austria, Prof. Dickel brought out indisputable 
facts against the fallacy of the non-sperm theory. He 

gave the bee-keepers a very simple formula by which they 
could convince themselves of the correctness of his experi- 
ments. For nearly 50 years the Dzierzon theory, based on 
his observation, and supported by Prof. Siebold’s micro- 
scopical experiments, was, that the queen has the faculty 
of laying impregnated and unimpregnated eggs at will. 
From the first-named, queens and workers develop, and 
from the latter, drones; and whoever said or wrote any- 
thing to the contrary were laught at, or past unnoticed. 
Nevertheless, I have been convinced of the fallacy ever since 
July, 1883, when accidentally a colony of my bees gave me 
a glimpse into their secret laboratory, which is described 
on page 594 of the American Bee Journal for 1883. Prob- 
ably not many of the present readers are in possession of 


it, therefore I will herewith give, in substance, the occur-’ 


rence: 

About the middle of July, 1883, I hived a swarm of fiill- 
blooded Cyprian bees on frames with starters; it was a big 
swarm. The queen was one year old, and one of the most 
prolific and regular layers I had in my apiary. -I hived 
them about 10 a.m., and they went to work immediately in 
their new home. The next morning, on examination, I 
found the colony rather smaller than I wisht to have them 
for comb honey production, as many bees went back to the 
parent hive. 

Pretty soon a second swarm came out, which I decided 
to unite with the Cyprians. Knowing from previous sad 
experience of their sensitive and fighting character, I pre- 
pared some peppermint and sprayed them and the second 
swarm, which I had been shaking before the entrance, 
while in the meantime I shook the Cyprians from the 
frames on top of the swarm, and let them run into the hive 





together ; but the fighting began before they were all in, 
so I repeated the spraying and shaking of the frames, but 
the killing was still kept going. By this time other swarms 
came out to be attended to; I gave them another good pep- 
perminting and closed the hive. I was kept busy at swarm- 
ing and other things until dark. 

The next morning I lookt at my Cyprians, and found 
not a live bee in the hive. On examination I found on two 
frames new pieces of all-worker comb built about as big as 
my hand, one of which was filled with an egg in every cell 
regularly, as far as the cells were deep enough. Some of 
them had eggs when the cell was hardly \%-inch deep. 
There was not a drone-cell in the two pieces of comb. 


After this close examination another swarm came out, 
which I put into this hive,and they went to work vigor- 
ously. About a week after I examined them, and found the 
frames filled with all drone-combs, except the two pieces 
above described. The one which had the eggs now had all 
capt brood, and scattered among it were about 25 drone 
pup in enlarged worker-cells, and three queen-cells, and 
about 300 worker pupe. There was not an empty cell in 
the whole batch, as far as it contained eggs on both sides. 
There was no other brood or eggs in the hive. This last 
swarm undoubtedly lost its queen while swarming, and to 
save their existence they had produced queens, drones 
and workers from all worker-eggs, and no one can convince 
me otherwise since I made this experiment. It is evidence 
that the workers or nurse-bees can, at their selection, pro- 
duce either sex at will by different food. 


Iam pleased that Prof. Dickel has founda way to get 
at the true facts without having to depend upon uncertain, 
fickle, unreliable analysis. 

The formula of Prof. Dickel is this: Take the eggs 
from a drone-comb laid by a normal queen, and introduce ~ 
them into worker-comb in a colony that has been queenless 
long enough to have become somewhat apathetic. The bees 
will not accept transferred eggs, but tear them out. The 
development of these eggs will show that workers and 
queens may be produced from drone-eggs. 


Another: Remove from a drone-comb all larve and re- 
place with just-hatcht larve from a worker-comb, and give 
the one thus prepared to acolony under the same condi- 
tion as before. You will then see queens arid drones reared 
from the impregnated or worker-eggs even after they had 
hatcht out. 

Now I hope that many of our advanced bee-keepers and 
queen-breeders will try the experiments and report results. 

In addition to the foregoing I recommend the formula | 
have under my treatment at present, which needs no arti- 
ficial manipulation, and which almost any bee-keeper can 
try. It is as follows: 

Hive a swarm with a good laying queen on starters of 
foundation, in a good honey-flow. Let them build comb 
three or four days, then take out a frame of all worker-cells, 


' stockt with 300 to 500 eggs, and give it to another just is- 


sued with a clipt queen. Cage the queen and lay her at the 
entrance of the new hive with the frame of eggs, and the 
rest filled with empty frames placed where the old hive 
stood, and where the swarm came from. The bees will 
come back to their queen and cluster about her. Let her be 
caged until sundown, then take her away and drive the bees 
into the hive; they will find the eggs before the next morn- 
ing, afd will stay and make use of the eggs as their instinct 
directs them, to save their existence, and in due time you 
will find queen, drone and worker pupz in the comb that 
was all worker-cells stockt with eggs-of a fertile queen 
when given to the queenless swarm. Try this and convince 
yourselyes of the long-disputed non-sperm theory in drone- 
eggs. Wabasha Co., Minn. 


6 


A Lecture on Controlling Sex in Bees. 
BY PETER BOIS. 


EE-KEEPERS are able, in a measure, to regulate the 
production of drones in the hive, and cause the queen 
to produce almost entirely worker (female) bees, with but 

a small percentage of drone or male bees. This is effected 
to some extent by having almost all worker-comb in the 
hive and only a small amount of drone-comb. And I con- 
sider that bee-keepers have paid more attention to this mat- 
ter of the production of sex, and that they have obtained 
better results than the breeders of other stock generally. ! 
have been able to keep my colonies for several years past 
from swarming, and producing but very few drones per 
hive, while in worker-bees or female nurses my colonies 
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have been exceedingly strong. This has been achieved by 
noticing that drones were produced, and swarming also, 
when the queen in full ‘‘ lay ’’ received severe checks; these 
“checks,’”’ at such a time,I distinctly noticed, produced 
drones or male bees, while freedom from checks, which en- 
abled a queen to go thru her laying season, produced female 
or workers only, with but very few males. If, therefore, bee- 
keepers can govern the production of males at will, the 
breeders of other stock ought to be able to dothe same if 
they know the law that affects the produce of male and 
female. 

Fowl fanciers can induce birds to lay very early in the 
season, and ensure that a fair percentage of the eggs are 
fertile; but such eggs mostly produce cockerels, and the 
more fertile the hen the greater the percentage of cockerels. 
Now if we notice that checks are much more likely to be 
produced early in the season, when the weather is more 
variable than later on, and that these changes of tempera- 
ture would chiefly affect the fowls whose ovaries were the 
most developt, we get at the reason why eggs set early pro- 
duce a preponderance of male birds. 

The queen-wasp gets in full ‘‘lay’’ more towards the 
fruiting part of the year than does the queen-bee, and at 
such time cold nights begin to’ set in, and greater atmos- 
pheric changes take place than during midsummer. This 
has the effect of causing her to produce some drone-eggs 
while she laid only worker-eggs previously. Animals gen- 
erally are more equal in the production of males and 
fenales than bees and wasps. On the other hand, the 
queens of bees and wasps, altho their ovaries are far more 
largely developt than those of other animals, and would be 
thereby more liable to be affected by checks, yet they are 
better protected against outside influences than animals 
generally. 

The mother-bee, like the mother-wasp, is in the midst 
of a full colony of her own progeny, which becomes an in- 
creast protection in proportion as the maternal ovaries be- 
come developt ; secondly, they are fed with a food that can 
be made to produce but little variation in its influence; 
thirdly, they have the protection of the combs to guard 
them against sudden changes of temperature, and the combs 
of each of these insects, altho so widely different in the 
material of which each is composed, yet both are recognized 
as among the best non-conductors of heat and cold; 
fourthly, the hive in which they breed is so protected from 
extremes of temperature as to retain the warmth of the 
brood-nest in a very great degree while the queen-bee is ex- 
tensively employed in egg-laying. 

Other animals, while less fertile, are at all times far 
more exposed to outside influences, and this may in some 
measure account for their producing a more equal number 
of males and females than the two inSects cited. I infer, 
therefore, from these observations, and others of a like 
nature, but all giving indirect evidence, that checks can, 
and do, affect the production of sex in the egg prior to fer- 
tilization, or at the time when the egg is ready for that pur- 
pose. More direct evidence, however, could, I think, be ob- 
tained by experimenting with the eggs of animals, such as 
—— and fish, whose eggs are fertilized only after being 
aid. 

The law which appears to govern the formation of sex 
—so far as checks are concerned—may be stated as follows : 
An egg which is fertilized free from check produces a 
female. In other words, a female is formed from an egg 
that has received no check in its fertilization when (or just 
prior to) being fertilized. 

The following rules may also be stated with reference 
to the working of the law just cited: (1.) A female (mother) 
may be predisposed by anterior checks to produce males. 
(2.) A recent check exerts its greatest force, if received 
when the ovaries are nearing (or have just reacht) their 
greatest development for egg-production. And, also, the 
more the ovaries have been favored towards extensive de- 
velopment, by prevailing favorable conditions, the greater 
is the effect in the direction I have indicated. 


The eggs laid by a virgin queen clearly show the effect 
of an absolute check in producing males. When these eggs 
were ready for being fertilized, none of the elements nec- 
essary for the purpose were present; and they therefore re- 
ceived an absolute check, so far as fertilization, but possess- 
ing of themselves the necessary vitality to produce bee-life, 
but males only. 

The eggs of a fertile queen-bee are free from check, 
and in consequence produce females. On the other hand, 
when she lays eggs that have received an absolute or ex- 
treme check, they are non-fertilized, and produce males that 
resemble the mother only. She also lays eggs that have 





received a check sufficiently powerful to prevent them form- 
ing females, but that admits of their being fertilized with 
male semen ; then they produce males in more or less de- 
gree resembling both parents. This latter case, which had 
not hitherto been solved, presents new interest, not only 
for the explanation it affords of the effects produced by the 
check described in the present instance, but because the 
effects of this check are also common to the eggs of ani- 
mals generally. The effects produced by this check are 
therefore important to breeders of farm stock, or of domes- 
tic or pet animals, and also to fish-breeders as well as to 
bee-keepers ; in fact, in every case where it may be desir- 
able to specially produce females or males of any variety. 

To control the formation of the sex in the egg at will 
is a science of itself, and some of the details to be attended 
to must be special to, and necessarily vary with, the kind of 
stock dealt with.—British Bee Journal. 

















CONDUCTED BY 


DR. ©. CO. MILLER, Marengo, II. 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1rTor.) 








When Clover Yields Nectar. 


On page 396, you say that white clover bloomed May 26. 
June 6 you were despondent on account of the failure of 
clover to secrete nectar. Isit not an accepted fact that 
clover does not yield nectar until it has been in bloom 10 
days? ‘ TENNESSEE. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know that I ever saw it stated as a 
generally accepted fact that clover does not yield nectar 
until it has been in bloom 10 days, but it has been a fact ac- 
cording to my own observation. What troubled me was 
that the bees did of begin to store nectar within 10 days 
after the first bloom appeared. Neither did it begin for 
some time after that, when the bees began to be excited 
over the harvest. But that soon died out, and the entire 
month of June past away with empty supers, some colonies 
during that time being at the point of starvation. 


A Bunch of Six Questions. 





1. I ordered a queen and introduced her; she did not lay 
more than a dozen eggs, and swarmed out after being in 
the hive 10 days. The bees settled and remained 15 min- 
utes, and returned to the hive, but the queen did not return. 
It was a 4-frame nucleus, and well filled with bees. What 
was wrong with the queen? She was ordered for a tested 
queen ; the breeder sent another one in her place. 

2. I had two queens sent me the other day, arriving the 
next day after being mailed. In one cage the queen and all 
the bees were dead but three, and in the other the bees were 
all dead, and the queen could just crawl; she died in a few 
hours. They were not daubed up with candy, but seemed 
to be clean and dry. What was the trouble ? 

3. I live on an elevated place. I have my bees in a row 
facing the south, hives 20 inches apart, and a shelter over 
them 6 feet in front and and 4% feet behind, and of course 
that runs the water off. At the back end, or north side of 
this shelter it is banked up to the roof to protect them from 
the north wind, as it would have a far sweep at them other- 
wise. Last winter it was very cold, and out of 43 colonies I 
lost 20, some being my strongest colonies, that froze or 
starved, as you may callit, but there was plenty of honey 
in the hives. There was frost in the inside walls of those 
hives. Nine colonies froze and 11 died of dysentery. Would 
you advise me to put my bee-hives in pairs, and pack them 
from now on? Ifso, when shall I pair them, and pack 
them, and how shall I pack them? It is not often we have 
such winters as last. 

4. If I do not pack my bees would it not be better for 
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me to pairthem? I lose a good many queens by trying to 
enter the wrong hive. 

5. Would it be best for me to leave entrance open the 
full width of hive during winter, or close some of itup? I 
use an 8-frame hive 12 inches wide. 

6. When there is a heavy snow on the ground, and the 
sun shines out, it makes my bees fly out and the cold wind 
strikes them down. They fall in the snow and chill. Would 
you shut them in the hives to prevent their coming out at 
such times ? ALABAMA. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know. It isn’t certain that any- 
thing was wrong with the queen. Indeed, a queen that had 
life enough to swarm out would be considered all that you 
ought to expect of a dealer, and he did more than his full 
duty in replacing her. 

2. Hard to tell without knowing more about it. 
haps the candy was too dry, and hard. 

3. The probability is that in your lifetime you'll never 
again see such another winter in the state of Alabama, and 
that your bees will winter just as well asin the past. Yet 
it might be no harm to pack hay, straw or other material in 
the shed. 

Cc 4. It is a good plan to have the hives in pairs, making 
less danger of losing young queens. Move the hives to- 
gether every few days, a few inches at a time. 

5. Leave it open full width. 

6. Put up boards to shade the hives, so the sun -cannot 
shine in. But don’t shut the entrance. 


Per- 


ee 


Unsealed Brood 


I have three swarms which were hived in June, each 
having a good queen and abundance of honey, but about 
one-half of the brood that ought to be sealed is unsealed. 
I do not know if it ever was sealed and was opened, or if it 
never was sealed. . Nevertheless, this brood which ought to 
be sealed is in the state of a fully-developt bee, or nearly 
so; the head and feelers are from a white toa pink hue, and 
eyes are light brownincolor. The other brood that is 
sealed looks healthy, and so does the unsealed larve of all 
ages. Brood-rearing seems to go on as if all was in the 
most healthy condition. WEST VIRGINIA. 


ANSWER.—You probably have a case of what is some- 
times called bareheaded bees. The brood matures and the 
bees hatch out all right, but there is no capping. It is not 
certain what is the cause of the trouble, but I havea sus- 
picion that it is caused by the wax-worm. What makes me 
think so is that it often happens that a row of these bare- 
headed bees appear in a line very much in the same shape 
as the gallery of a wax-worm. It only appears in small 
patches, or streaks, and if you have a case in which all the 
brood on the whole side of acomb remains unsealed, you 
have something I never saw nor heard of. 


— 


Queens from the South—Apis Dorsata, Etc. 





1. Do you think that queens from Texas stand the win- 
ter here as well as queens bred farther north? I have lost 
all the queens I have introduced from there. They die thru 
the winter in chaff hives. 

2. Do you know who has 
for sale ? 

3. From which can the bees gather the most honey in a 
day, basswood or clover, each having the same chance ? 

4. Do the bees kill off the drones after swarming is 
over ? NEw YorK. 


any Apis dorsata queens 


ANSWERS.—1. The general testimony seems to be that 
there is no difference in the hardiness of queens reared 
North and South. 

2. The only Apis dorsata bees that have yet been offered 
for sale in this country are offered at 10 cents each by the 
A. I. Root Co., but they are not queens but workers, and 
they are preserved in alcohol. You may be pretty sure that 
when Apis dorsata queens are offered for sale alive in this 
country you will see prompt and prominent mention of itin 
this and other bee-papers. But don’t set your hopes too 
high on stocking up with that kind of bees. If you had a 
queen of that kind, I don’t believe you could get her to work 
in a colony of Italians or blacks. If you hada full colony 
of Apis dorsata bees, it is not at all likely you could get 
them to stay ina hive. No case has yet been reported in 
which any one has been successful in getting them to stay 
in a hive. Their nature is to have a single comb hung to 


‘says the editor of Bee-Chat. 


yard manure. 





the limb of a tree, and the probability is that bees that nat- 
urally build a single very large comb in the open air wil! 
never submit to be shut upina hive with several little 
combs. If you had a colony hanging to a tree as in their 
native land, it is not at all likely that you could by any pos- 
sibility get them thru the winter in New York State. 


3. According to reports given, the probability is that 
basswood would lead a considerable distance. Possibly 
two to one. : 

4. Sometimes, and sometimes not. There is no very 
sure rule as to the time drones are allowed to live, except 
that when a scarcity of pasturage occurs they must get out 
of the way, but all colonies are not alike as tothat. Yet a 
colony with a good laying queen is not likely to support a 
lot of drones when no honey is coming in. 


— ee Oa 


Joining Associations and Attending Conventions. 


1. Which bee-keepers’ association would it be best for 
me to join ? 
2. Do the lady bee-keepers attend the bee-conventions ? 
I would like to go to the one at Philadelphia, if I can go. 
- 3. I see the Central Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to all bee-keepers, and says there 
will be no hotel bills to pay. Will it be that way at Phila- 


delphia ? NEw JERSEY. 
ANSWERS.—1. The United States Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


2. Ladies attend and are heartily welcomed. 
ble, you.ought by all means to attend. 

3. No; the members attending the convention at Phila- 
delphia will each one pay his own bills, but reasonable- 
rates are always secured. 


If possi- 
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Pollen in Queen-Cells I had been taught to believe a 
sure sign of -hopeless queenlessness. I think I’ve seen a 
number of exceptions. June 26I meta plain case. In one 
of my ‘“‘barns”’ I found on one comb three enlarged cells 
containing pollen, with the queen laying, and all going on 
prosperously.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


‘« The Queen of the Honey-Plants! Do you know it? 
If such is the case, you know of sweet clover or melilot. If 
you know of one better we shall be glad to hear of it.’’ So 
He says sweet clover is the 
only thing that will grow on salt marsh and reclaim it, so 
on the 4% acres of sweet clover he has sown he has applied 
a ton of salt, a ton of ground bones, and 150 loads of farm- 
He sows 14 pounds of seed to the acre. 


House-Apiaries, after some experience, are highly es- 
teemed by A. H. Duff, as he relates in the Bulletin of Kan- 
sas University. ‘‘ Any old house” will answer him for a 
house-apiary, but when specially constructed for the pur- 
pose he favors a small building 10 feet long, 6 feet wide, 
and 6 feet high, containing 11 colonies, 5 on each side and 
one at the end. He thinks this better than longer build- 
ings, for in such the colonies near the ends get more than 
their proper share of bees at the expense of the central ones. 
In these small buildings ordinary hives are used, standing 
two inches from the wall. 


To Paint or Not to Paint Hives? is a question discust 
in the Progressive Bee-Keeper by Messrs. Doolittle and 
Aikin. Mr. Doolittle has said that he would not allow any 
one to paint his hives if the painter would give a dollar 
each for the privilege of painting them. Mr. Aikin replies 
that in the dry climate of Colorado unpainted hives, or any 
other thing made of wood, can scarcely be held together 
unless well painted. Put the best of lumber in a hive-cover, 
and let it be exposed to the sun for a year, and it will not 
hold water. Needless to say keep the hive in shade, for 
trees are too scarce in that country. But he says that bees 
may winter better in unpainted hives, for the lumber warps 
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and splits in the scorching sun and dry air, and the bees 
have so much ventilation that they winter well, and the air 
is so dry that 20 to 40 degrees more of cold can be endured 
than ina moister climate. His plan, however, would be to 
paint well to preserve the hive, then provide proper ventila- 
tion. Doolittle, while admitting that in Colorado he might 
paint, still thinks it would be better and cheaper to leave 
hives unpainted, then protect by means of a shadeboard 
covered with a sheet of 20x28 tin, allowing the air to pass 
freely between the cover of the hive and the shadeboard. 


Acid for Cleansing Beeswax.—lIt is generally known 
that acid is used in cleansing wax from old combs, but de- 
tails of the matter have not been very freely given. The 
following specific information is given in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture: 

‘“The acid we use for refining beeswax is sulphuric— 
the ordinary commercial article. It shonld be reduced in 
water from 50 to 500 times. If the wax is then boiled in 
this water, or heated by a steam-pipe, and then allowed to 
stand for a few hours, it will turn to a bright lemon yellow. 
The amount of acid to be used will have to be determined 
by experiment. If you reducé it toonein a hundred, and 
then keep reducing as long as youcan get the clarifying 
effect, you will get the proper solution.”’ 


Large Hives in Canada.—J. Canuck, in Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture, advises that in trying large hives they shall 
not be occupied by colonies with queens that have been 
bred in little hives for generations. He is disgusted with 
the statement of queen-breeders that good queens should fill 
eight Langstroth frames with brood before the honey-flow, 
and says: 

‘‘Why, Mr. Editor, at this date, May 9, I can show you 
lots of colonies in ‘ barns’ with 9 .and 10 frames filled with 
brood from one end to the other (frames considerably larger 
than the Dadant-Quinby,) and the hive boiling over with 
bees, and we have had’a very backward spring—first pollen 
noticed April 18, and fruit-bloom just beginning to open. 
As you are aware, our honey-flow does not start for nearly 


a month, so you can see what, in my opinion, constitutes a 
good queen.”’ ‘ 


Large Hives.—As bearing upon the large-small-hive 
question, J. N. Harris gives an interesting contribution in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. It seems that hives too large 
are not desirable, 12-frame hives in his case being the happy 
medium. His figures make an interesting study. He says: 


‘*T put into winter quarters 241 colonies in three apia- 
ries, allin single-wall hives. They were wintered on the 
summer stands with no other protection than chaff in upper 
stories, and tight-board fences about the yards. They were 
in four sizes of hives on Langstroth frames: 


37 colonies in 8&frame hives, winter loss, 8 
16 “ inl0-frame “ se 0 


156 - inl2-frame “ = 9 
32 ” inl6é-frame “ - 13 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF BROOD PER COLONY, APRIL 25. 
8&frame hives.........3 frames of brood. 
... ter 3% - > a 
it PO Tee 5 se ap gsc 
16-frame eg a 2% “ “ “ 


“It will be seen by the figures that I had the best success 
wintering in the 12-frame hive, which is my favorite size. 

‘The most of the 8-frame and all of the 10-frame hives 
were in the yard where the bees wintered best. I have al- 
ways had fair success wintering in the 16-frame hive until 
last winter. The previous winter I had 103 colonies all in 
large hives, and lost but one colony.”’ 


Bees Breeding in Winter.—Dr. Mason said in the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review that his bees bred in the cellar, and he be- 
lieved they were stronger Jan. 21 than when put into the cel- 
lar in November, and nota sign of disease. Mr. Theil- 
mann, in the American Bee-Keeper, thinks this is the first 
time any one has claimed that bees were stronger in Jan- 
uary than in the preceding November, and hints that there 
may be some mistake about it. His own experience is that 
bees seldom breed in the cellar in December, and those 
which commence breeding in the latter part of Jahuary are 
pretty sure to have diarrhea before March1. At one time 
he had a remarkably good opportunity to learn the amount 
of brood present in January, and relates the following : 

“About Jan. 25, 1885, my bee-house, in which were 87 
colonies, was burned. Altho the hives were saved, the bees, 
With the exception of three colonies, were smothered with 





the smoke. Upon examination of the combs I found 48 col- 
onies had more or less sealed brood or eggs; five of them 
had brood in five frames ; two had brood in four frames; 17 
had larve and eggs; 24 had eggs only. The remainder had 
neither brood nor eggs. All the combs were nice and clean, 
and there was no sign of disease. The temperature had 
been about 40° most of the time before the house burned.” 
It must be remembered, however, that bees wintered 
out-doors begin breeding earlier than those in the cellar. 


Color of Honey.—Prof. Hunter’s pamphlet gives photo- 
graphs of six samples of honey in test-tubes. Beginning 
with the lightest, they range in shade as follows: 1, alfalfa 
and melon bloom ; 2, white clover; 3, alfalfa ; 4, basswood ; 
5, sweet clover; 6, knotweed. I suppose there’s no little 
variation in different localities as to the shades of honey. 
Certainly I have always considered alfalfa lighter than 


white clover, but here it is darker. And is basswood usually ~ 


darker than white clover? [The color of extracted honey 
from the same source varies greatly in different localities, 
and varies in the same locality in different years. Alfalfa, 
as a rule,I think, is lighter in color than white clover ; 
basswood is generally a little darker, but only slightly so. 
Sweet clover is a little darker, on account of having some- 
what of a greenish tinge. Knotweed or smartweed ought 
to be clast as amber, altho I have seen some samples that 
were very light-colored.—Ep.]—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


The Best Hive for Extracting.—J. M. Hambaugh was 
for years a neighbor of the Dadants, and adopted their 
style of hive with its large frame, so favorable in his opin- 
ion for successful wintering. Having settled in California, 
a change of conditions has allowed a change of preference, 
and he says in Gleanings in Bee-Culture : 

‘In starting anew here in California, with no winter- 
ing problem to solve, in the adoption of a frame that meets 
the requirements both of the bees and of the apiarist, I have 
adopted the regular standard Langstroth, and a hive to ac- 
commodate 10, and my reasons are: 

**1. Its convenience in handling, and being nearest 
universal. 

‘**2. Its size is as large as we dare to combine the fea- 
ture of surplus and brood. 

**3. Its best adaptation to combs when transferring. 

**4. A case of 10 combs filled with honey is sufficient 
for the average man to lift, which is quite an item during 
the extracting season.”’ 
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York’s Honey Almanac is a neat little 32-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up with a view to create a demand for 
honey among should-be consumers. Aside from the Alma- 
nac pages, the forepart of the pamphlet was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample for 
a stamp; 25 copies for 50 cents; 50 for 70 cents; 100 for 
$1.25; 250 for $2.75; 500 for $4.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 


~__— 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by the Dadants, 
is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete work on 
bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound elegantly. 
Every reader of the American Bee Journal should havea 
copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions that 
arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for only $2.00. 


———_—__—}-0 








Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get their 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
by sending in the names and addresses when writing us on 
other matters. 





Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Better order at once, if you want a copy 
of this song. 
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GEORGE W. YORK, Editor. know in advance who expects to be there, and it might also 
induce some hesitating ones to decide toattend. It is worth 
much to meet the leading bee-keepers of the country. 
u We felt well repaid for attending the Buffalo conven- 
—l 
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United States Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


Organized to advance the pursuit of Apiculture ; to promote the interests 
of bee- -keepe rs ; to protect its members ; to prevent the adulteration of 
honey ; and to prosecute the dishonest honey-commission men. 


Membership Fee—$1.00 per Annum, 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Pres., E. Whitcomb; Vice-Pres. 
Secretary, Dr. A. B. Mason, Station B, Toledo, Ohio. 


Boarp oF Drrectors—E. R. Root; E. Whitcomb; E. T. Abbott; 
Dadant; W. Z. Hutchinson; Dr. C. C. Miller. 


GEN’L MANAGER AND TREASURER—Enugene Secor, Forest City, Iowa. 


, C. A. Hatch; 


Cc. P. 


Place and Date of Next Meeting: 


IN FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
15 South 7th Street, between Market and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 
September 5, 6 and 7,1899. Every bee-keeper i is invited. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “e” af- 
fects a preceding sound. 








Removing Comb Honey from the hives is quite a job 
for some bee-keepers, a few even not liking the bee-escape 
method. We have mentioned it before in these columns, 
we believe, that Dr. Miller uses a large wire-cloth pyramid 
sewed over a hole in a piece of heavy cloth larger than to 
cover a super, so that the edges can hang over. He then 
piles up eight or ten supers full of honey, and puts the es- 
cape on top of the pile, leaving it there until the bees have 
gone up and out thru the escape. 

We found a good plan is to laya regular bee-escape 
board crosswise-on top of anempty super or box on the 
ground, which leaves an open space at each side of the es- 
cape-board. Then pile on the supers of honey from several 
hives, and on top of all invert another bee-escape board. 
We have done this towards evening, and by the next after- 
noon all the bees were gone back to their hives, and the 
honey was removed just as you would take bricks out of a 
wagon-box. By using two escape-boards the bees can go 
both ways—out below and out at the top of the pile of 
supers. It works splendidly, and by this method onlya 
few escape-boards are needed in an apiary of quite a good 
size. 





The Philadelphia Convention will be in session in less 
than one month. The time is short. We would be glad to 
announce the names of those who expect to be present, es- 


pecially the ones who come froma distance. It is nice to 





tion two years ago, where we metso many splendid bee- 
keepers, among whom we might mention P. H. Elwood, 
Capt. Hetherington, and G. M. Doolittle, of New York; 
R. F. Holtermann, F. A. Gemmill and D.W. Heise,of Canada : 
J. F. McIntyre, of California; F. Danzenbaker, and many, 
many others that it was a delight to meet and talk with. It 
is always an inspiration to meetin annual convention so 
many who have contributed so much toward the progress 
and success of bee-keeping in this country. We trust that 
just as many of our. readers as possibly can do so will ar- 
range to be present at the Philadelphia meeting, Sept. 5, 6 
and 7. 

LATER.—Since writing the foregoing, we have received 
a letter from Secretary Mason, in which he says: 


' “Mr. Hahman, of Philadelphia, writes that they expect 
a large gathering, and applications are being made for en- 
téftainment as per request in the American Bee Journal, 
and I presume many more will send in when they get the 
notice in the August bee-papers.”’ 

If you have not already done so, and youare going to 
attend the convention, write af once to Mr. Hahman, Har- 
rowgate Lane, Sta. F., Philadelphia, Pa., and he will en- 
gage a room for you. Mr. Hahman is secretary of the Phil- 
adelphia Bee-Keepers’ Association. 





Honey in Hotels.—One cannot help wishing that 
honey might be more commonly found on hotel tables in 
this country, upon reading in Ostdeutsche Bienenzuchterei 
that the use of honey has become a need to the traveling 
public, so that the hotels in many regions, especially hotels 
of the better class, find themselves obliged to serve honey 
as well as butter, making no little demand thereby. 





The Leisure of Bee-Keepers is a thing that F. L. 
Thompson, writing for the Progressive Bee-Keeper, thinks 
should be carefully guarded. The business is such that at 
certain times in the year there is little or nothing a bee- 
keeper can do, and at such times he protests against the 


_time being put in at peddling honey under the plea that be- 


cause one man has made a success at peddling another can. 
His idea is that instead of so much talk about cultivating 
the home market, the honey-trade should go thru the usual 
channels, for people go to the groceries for their food, and 
the groceries go to the wholesale houses for their stock. 
Short cuts should be also studied, so as to have more leis- 
ure, ‘‘that is, the opportunity for disinterested activity.”’ 





The Kingbird a Bee-Enemy.—A. J. Wright, the man 
who made the remarkable statement that some animals see 
by means of rays of dark instead of light, having been 
criticized for it, makes reply that after much observation 
he is ‘‘ convinced that many animals can see perfectly on/y 
in total darkness.’’ However wild his views may be ou 
that point, he gives in Gleanings in Bee-Culture some very 
interesting observations with regard to the kingbird. A 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture made out the king- 
bird as innocent, because the stomachs of 171 kingbirds 
were collected in 19 States, Canada, and the District of 
Columbia, and only 14 stomachs contained any traces of 
the honey-bee, and a total of only 50 bees were found, and 
of these only 4 were workers. 

Then Mr. Wright gives a very interesting account of 
his own investigations. At six in the morning, when no 
drones were flying, he shot a kingbird right among the 
bees after seeing him capture’six ‘of them. Cutting the 
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bird open, he found no trace of a bee in any part. Then at 
two, when drones were plenty, he tried it again. After 
seeing a kingbird capture ten or more bees, he shot it and 
found in the first stomach one drone and nothing else, and 
in the second stomach fragments of insects, but nothing 
could be classified. Mr. Wright says, ‘‘ You may shoot 
kingbirds all day, and the chances are ‘16to1’ that you 
won’t find a worker, and rarely a drone, in the stomachs of 
the entire lot.”’ 


The seeming mystery of so many bees being caught, 
and so few found on dissection, is thus explained: 


*‘This bird seizes a worker, which he much prefers to a 
drone, by the abdomen, giving the bee a few smart raps 
against the perch. He then passes the body of the bee its 
entire length transversely between his upper and lower 
mandibles, by a peculiar motion of the latter. This is 
continued until the juices are thoroly extracted, when he 
opens his mouth and drops the useless carcass to the 
ground. No wonder, then, that we failed to find workers 
in the stomach. But how about the drones? Well, when 
a drone is seized he is swallowed at once ; and when several 
have been taken into the first stomach the bird sits quietly 
on the perch for half an hour, sometimes longer, when by 
a few motions of the neck,‘the casting is brought up. This 
is about the size and shape of an ordinary pea, and consists 
of the hard, indigestible portions of insects.”’ 





The Illinois State Fair will be held at Spriagfield this 
year, Sept. 25 to 30. The list of cash premiums offered on 
bees, honey, etc., are as follows, being ‘‘ open to the world ”’ 
for competition : lst. 2nd. 3rd. 


Display OF Comal amOG ou +00 550 2 ocescn tose sar $20 $15 $5 
Collection of labeled cases containing 12 or 

more pounds of white honey from different 

ROWE 4.05 as Vase enbywhteetadyss oceans te S65 3 
Collection of labeled cases containing 12 or 

more pounds of amber or dark honey from 


GEOR n't 3k 6x2 0s a he cecseh gress S & 3 
Case white clovercomb honey,12 to 24 pounds 4 3 2 
Case basswood comb honey, 12 to 24 pounds. 4 3 2 
Case amber comb honey, 12 to 24 pounds..... 43 2 
Display extracted honey.................04.- 20 15 10 
Display of honey extracted on the grounds.. 5 3 2 
Frame of comb honey for extracting........ § 3 2 
Display of candied honey.................5.. 20 15 10 
Diaglay GE Weis 66s Ss ccedcicedcesccce. 12 8 4 
One-frame observatory hivedark Italian bees 4 3 2 
One-frame observatory hive golden Italian 

DOG wo ok. vidas 4aK 8S Od eds He daisind ds bd owe we 43 2 
One-frame observatory hive Carfiiolan bees. 4 3 2 
Honey-vinegar, % galion, with recipe for 

WERENT, ¢ 0 ons CE iwc He Kado 6s 000 85 csc ows Hawes eae 8 


The judges in this lot will be governed by the code of 
rules adopted by the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
Five hundred pounds will receive full score for quantity 
in displays of comb and extracted honey. Fifty pounds 
will receive full score for quantity in display of beeswax. 


There is a total sum of $268 offered in the above list, 
which should call out a good display trom the bee-keepers 
of Illinois. The State Fair authorities have for several 
years allotted a splendid space for the apiarian exhibit, and 
have been generous in their cash premium offers. Mr. H. 
J. Cater, the superintendent of the apiary department, has 
also done his best for the interests of bee-keepers ever since 
he has had charge of the work. The honey-producers of 
the State should encourage him to do even better by mak- 
ing this year the largest and finest exhibit ever shown. 





_ ‘* Stands ”’ for «« Colonies.’’—In one of the bee-papers 
for June we find a question askt in regard to ‘‘ preventing 
increase inthe number of stands.’’ ‘This would have been 
easily answered by advising the purchase or manufacture 
of a less number. A ‘“‘stand’’ now means the wooden 
frame or foundation upon which the hive proper rests, tho 
the querist evidently used it to mean ‘‘colonies.’’ It isa 
good thing sometimes for editors to help their correspon- 
dents to get things straight. 








The Pennsylyania Lines is perhaps 
the greatest railroad system on this con- 
tinent. Itis also the direct route from 
Chicago to Philadelphia—where the Uni- 
ted States Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hold its 30th annual convention next 
month, Sept. 5,6 and 7. Less than a 
month yet, and then there should be as- 
sembled the largest convention of bee- 
keepers ever held on this continent. 

On the Pennsylvania Lines the round-trip fare from 
Chicago will be only $16.45, being one cent a mile each way, 
as it is just 822 miles from Chicago to Philadelphia. The 
reason of this low rate is the 33rd national encampment of 


the Grand Army of the Republic, which meets at Philadel-. - 


phia Sept. 4to9. Tickets will be on sale Sept. 1, 2, 3 and 
4, inclusive. 

The editor of the American Bee Journal and Dr. C. C. 
Miller expect to go on the Pennsylvania Lines, leaving 
Chicago at 3 p.m., Monday, Sept. 4, arriving in Philadel- 
phia the next day about6p.m. Now, why cannot a large 
company of bee-keepers from the West arrange to go on 
that same train? We will see to it that splendid accommo- 
dations are secured for all who will notify us in time that 
they will go over the Pennsylvania Lines from Chicago. 

Next week we will have more to say in regard to the 
trip to Philadelphia. In the meantime, if further informa- 
tion is desired, write to Mr. H. R. Dering, the affable As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent of the Pennsylvania 
Lines, addressing him at Chicago, IIl. 





Talking Bees to School Children.—On page 360 we 
mentioned having given a bee-talk to the children in the 
eighth grade of the McPherson school, who were under the 
careful instruction of Mrs. Lane. Referring to this rather 
**new thing,’’ Stenog in Gleanings in Bee-Culture offered 
this encouraging remark : 


The following is clipt from the Chicagoan of May 27: 

‘“‘ A rare treat was given to the eighth-grade pupils of 
the McPherson school last Thursday, when Mr. George W. 
York, editor of the American Bee Journal, gave them an 
illustrated lecture on bees. The pupils were delighted, and 
the way Mr. York described the simple animal was truly 
wonderful.”’ 

Mr. York says his reason for copying the item was to 
suggest that bee-keepers in other cities will find the school 
children greatly interested in a talk on beesif givena 
chance. He had a Langstroth frame of bees in a glass hive, 
and gave therefrom a practical illustration of the work of 
bees in the hive. That is a grand idea, and ought to be 
carried out wherever possible. Mr. York deserves the 
thanks of all for taking the initiative step. The children 
were to take notes and print them in their little school- 
paper. ‘‘A chiel’s amang ye, takin’ notes; an’, faith, he’ll 
prent it.”’ 


Well, the result of the “‘ takin’ notes”’ is the following, 
written by Miss Anna Sundberg—a pupil 15 years of age— 
who also drew the pictures that are shown, all of which 
appeared in the school’s June paper, called ‘‘ The McPher- 
son :”’ 

BEES. 

Thursday afternoon Mr. York was in our room and told 

us a great many interesting things about bees. 

here are three kinds of bees, the queen, the workers 
and the drones. The queen is long and narrow. She lays 
all the eggs in the hive, but never gathers honey nor goes 
where the surplus is stored. Her food consists of a finer 
quality of honey, called royal jelly. 

The worker is like the queen in every way except two. 
The first is that the lower part of its body is shorter, and 
the second is, that its work is different. It gathers the 
honey and pollen, which it stores away in the cells. 

The drone is larger and broader than the worker. It 
does nothing but eat and sleep. ; 

The pollen is stored in the lower part of the hive, and 
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here the queen lays her eggs. One egg is put into each 
cell. After the egg has been laid and food put in for the 
larva, the workers plaster up the opening of the cell. There 
is some difference in the covering of the cells. Those of 
workers are flat, while the drone-cell caps resemble a mass 
of bullets, and the entire queen-cell is different. Her cell 
looks like a bag, and is shaped somewhat likea peanut. A 
few days after being laid each egg is transformed intoa 
small, pearly-white larva. 

The queen develops in 16 days, the worker in 21, and 
the drone in 24. 

The workers seldom lay eggs, but when they do only 
drones are produced. 

Bees will gather honey for several miles around. The 
bee flies around the hive several times before it leaves, and 





when it comes back it flies toa certain height, and then in 
one straight line to its home. 
C3 The drones have no stings. The worker dies after 
using its sting, and the queen only uses hers in killing a 
rival, if she has any. 

There are about 40,000 bees in a hive, and a strong col- 


ony of bees will store about 100 pounds of honey ina good 
season. 


When the hive is overcrowded, the queen anda great 
many of the workers fly away and settle on the branch of 
some tree. This is called swarming, and causes a great 
deal of excitement in the hive when it happens. 

ANNA SUNDBERG. 

When it is known that the foregoing was written en- 
tirely from memory, after hearing the bee-talk, it will be all 
the more surprising that ‘‘Anna’’ was able to get the 
** story ’’ so nearly correct in every particular. We think 
she also did well in making the two illustrations. 

We hope it may all help to encourage others to try the 
experiment of taking bees into the school-rooms, and tell- 
ing the children about their (the bees’) wonderful habits 
and work. 


























Mr. Won. M. WHITNEY, of Kankakee Co., IIl., wrote us 
July 29: 


‘*My bees are booming. I have already taken over 70 
pounds from each of some colonies.”’ 


se nnee 


Mr. E. S. Lovesy, of Salt Lake Co., Utah, wrote us 
July 31: 

‘*In some favored localities the honey-flow appears to 
be all right, but the rule is otherwise this season, ranging 
from one-third to two-thirds of a crop.”’ 


se eee 


FREIFRAU V. BERLEPSCH died}March 29, 1899. She was 
the widow of Germany’s greatest writer on bee-culture, 
Baron v. Berlepsch. She is said to have assisted the Baron 
very materially in his literary work. Since he died she has 
always taken active part in the bee-keepers’ gatherings. 
Dzierzon and Freifrau v. Berlepsch have characterized the 
Wanderversammlung forgymany years.—American Bee- 
Keeper. 





RAMBLER (J. H. Martin), in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
gives a temperance lesson that is worth repeating. It seems 
in his ramblings he was compelled to stay over night at a 
hostelry that had a saloon attachment. There must have 
been a lively time, for he says: 


‘‘ During the struggle between the men and the beer- 
bottles I made my escape to a barber-shop. Here I founda 
congenial artist, and we straightway fell into conversation 
upon the hard times and the scarcity of money. 


“** Say, stranger,’ said he, ‘I have just had my eyes 
opened about the cause of hard times during this Thanks. 
giving. We have three saloons here, and each one of them 
puts up turkeys for a raffle. The poor laboring men all 
rusht in and raffled away their money, some individuals as 
much as $5.00, and then getting no turkey; and (do you be- 
lieve it ?) the saloons in this little one-horse town cleared 
$100 each. I used todo just such things; but a few years 
ago I found myself. Talk about hard times! just banish 
the saloon and you would see the best times on record.’ 

**T fervently said, ‘Amen !’”’ 


There would be no hard times in many homes if the 
cursed and cursing saloon were banisht. ‘‘ The saloon 
must go’’ before most of the poverty and suffering of this 
world leaves. 

se ene 


Mr. R. G. Hawn, of Kittitas Co., Wash., enquires as to 
the ‘‘formula for making candy out of honey—not bee- 
candy, but candy for the human candy-eaters.’’ He evi- 
dently is not supplied with our Honey Almanac. Among 
its many recipes he will find this one—originated by Dr. C. 
C. Miller, who vouches for its producing something fine: 


‘“* HONEY CARAMELS.—One cup extracted honey of best 
flavor, 1 cup granulated sugar, 3 tablespoonfuls sweet cream 
or milk. Boil to ‘‘soft crack,’’ or until it hardens when 
dropt into cold water, but not too brittle—just so it will 
form into a soft ball when taken in the fingers. Pour into 
a greast dish, stirring in a teaspoonful extract of vanilla 
just before taking off. Letit be % or % inch deep in the 
dish ; and as it cools cut in squares, and wrap each square 
in paraffine paper, such as grocers wrap butter in. 

‘*'To make chocolate caramels, add to the foregoing one 
tablespoonful of melted chocolate, just before taking off the 
stove, stirring it in well. For chocolate caramels it is not 
so important that the honey’ be of best quality.’’ 


se nene 


THE LEAHY MFG. Co., as all know, are among our reg- 
ular yearly advertisers. We notice in the July Progressive 
Bee-Keeper they have this to say about their present sea- 
son’s business, which shows evident satisfaction on their 
part: 


‘* Business at this date is still good, and we are having 


‘about all we can take care of in ten hoursaday. The last 


season has been the best in our experience, and our output 
was a third larger than ever before. From Dec. 15 until the 
last days of June, we ran overtime continually, part of the 
time 22 hours a day, and part 15 hours aday. We surely 
got all the trade we wanted, and then some more, and we 
took pretty good care of it, too, even if it did come nearly 
killing us all. Don’t believe we ever want so large a trade 
again to fill in so short a space of time.”’ 


se ene 


EDITOR W. Z. HUTCHINSON, of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
dropt in to see us for about half an hour when in Chicago 
on his way home from a two-weeks’ trip among Wisconsin 
bee-keepers and bee-supply manufacturers. We regretted 
that his stay was necessarily so short. He reports that 


there will not be a very large cropof honey in Wisconsin 
this year. 


se enne 


It Workt Too WELL.—‘* They say that electricity is a 
sure antidote for the sting of bees,’’ said the electrical en- 
thusiast.’’ 

** Yes, I’ve tried it,’’ said the student. 

‘*Really? How did it work ?’’ 

** Well, a bee stung me, and it hurt so that I applied the 
electricity. Afterthat I went over and sat down in a hor- 


net’s nest to see if I couldn’t get over the effects of the 
cure.”’ 
——_————+ 0 »—______- 


_ The Premiums offered on page 508 are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them. 
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Root’s Golumn 


GLEANINGS 
AT REDUCED 
RATES.... 











We do not need to tell you about our 
journal, for it will speak for itself; but 
as an extra inducement we make the 
following low offers: 


Offer No. A. 


For 25 cents we will send GLEANINGS 
IN BEE-CULTURE from the time your 
subscription is received until January, 
1900. If you send in your order promptly 
you will get 6 months for only 25 cents. 


Offer No. B. 


For $1.00 we will send an untested 
Italian Queen worth 75 cts. and GLEAN- 
iNGS IN BEE-CULTURE one year. 





Offer No. C. 


For $1.00 we will send GLEANINGS IN 
BEE-CULTURE the rest of this year and 
all of next year, that is, from the time 
your subscription is received until Jan- 
uary, 1901. The sooner you take ad- 
vantage of this offer, the more numbers 
you will receive. 





Offer No. D. 


For 50 cents we will send GLKANINGS 
IN BkrR-CULTURE 6 months beginning 
July 1 and Vol. I of Gleanings. This 
is for the year 1873. There are many 
interesting things. There are 12 arti- 
cles on ‘Starting an Apiary,’’ and 
while some of these may not be practi- 
cal now, there is much valuable in- 
formation and it gives a good idea of 
bee-keeping at that time. Our supply 
is limited and of course we cannot con- 
tinue this offer long. 

Old as well as new subscribers may 
take advantage of these offers, but all 
arrearages on back subscriptions must 
first be paid at $1.00 per year. 





ADDRESS 


THE A. L ROOT CO, 


MEDINA, OHIO. 





BO2332222222¢ 
2 Our Roll of Honor. S 
3€:33232322222¢ 
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Some time ago Gleanings in Bee-Culture 
publisht what it was pleased to call its 
‘Roll of Honor,’’ being subscribers who 
had taken that paper ever since its begin- 
ning, or 25 years. We also made a call for 
those who had taken the American Bee 
Journal 25 or more years, and among those 
who responded are the following: 


FRIEND YorkK:—We have read your call 
for readers of American Bee Journal for 
over 25 years, and we respond at once. We 
have taken the American Bee Journal from 
the beginning, and my father began con- 
tributing to its pages in November, 1867, or 
over 31 years ago. We have also advertised 
in its pages for about 30 years. 

Hancock Co., Ill. C. P. DapaAnt. 


Frienp York:—I bave been a reader of 
the American Bee Journal for 30 years. 
Lake Co., Ill. F. GRABBE. 


EpiTor York :—I have taken every num- 
ber of the old *‘ American Bee Journal” 
from its first editor up to its present one. 
How many years it would make in all this 
time I cannot tell. 

The Bee Journal! is my old, old friend, and 
as long as the bee-hive can be seen in my 

ard the old Bee Journal can be seen in my 


ouse. 
Our family came to this territory of Wis- 
consin in 1840. Our home was near the 
shore of that beauty of all lakes in the 
northwest, ‘‘Green Lake.””’ We were 30 
miles from a white man for a number of 
years. The Winnebago Indians told us the 
first swarm of bees was seen flying over to 
the west only a year or two before we came; 
then they knew the white man was coming 


close = 

My first bees came from the bee-tree; 
then came in use the log bive; then the old 
box, and next the drawer in the back of the 
new box-hive. I have lived thru all of these 
changes with my old friend, the honey-bee, 
to the present time. Cc R. Darr. 

Fond du Lac Co., Wis. 





Epiror York:—In answer to your call 
for old subscribers to the Bee Journal, I 
will say that I have paid for and received 
all the numbers publisht since December, 
1863, and had gotten quite a start on the 
road as a bee-keeper before Lever saw a 
Lee-paper, as I had at that time over 100 
colonies all in box-hives. 

I began bee-keeping in 1852 with four col- 
onies, and increast that number so that at 
the close of the season of 1857, I had 120 col- 
onies, with two-thirds of them in a starving 
condition, on account of a bard frost on the 
morning of July 4 of that year. Idid not 
know they could be fed, and all were lost 
that did not have enough honey to live on, 
but that was the lact time that I let a col- 
ony starve. if I knew they needed help. 

Al 1859 I had gotten well started again, 
when foul brood made its appearance, and 
for two years it cost me quite a number of 
colonies. and had it not been for ‘‘Mysteries 
of Bee-Keeping Explained,”’ J the noble 
and gifted Quinby, I have no doubt that I 
wank have quit the business; but. as it 
happened, Quinby’s book fell into my bands 
just in time to save all not too badly off, as 

e gave the cure for it that has never been 
improved on; and in all these years since [ 
have bad but one case, and for over 20 years 
I have not seen a case, and no foul brood is 
known in all this locality where thousands 
of colonies are kept. 

For 46 years | have spent my time with 
the honey-bee, but now the rheumatism 
claims all my time, and in the spring of 





SWEET CLOVER 
And Several Other ¢ Clover Seeds. 


furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 

5m 10% 25% SO 
Sweet Clever (melilot)..... 60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Alsike Clover.............. 7c 1.25 3.00 5.75 
White Clover.............. 80c 140 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Cleves oooces cccces 6c 12 275 5.00 
Crimson Clover ........... 55c 0 200 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





UNION COMBI- 


for ripping. 
cross - cutting, 
mitering, ra 

beting, groov- 
ing, gaining, 
scroll - sawing, 
boring, edge 
moulding, 
beading, etc. 
-——~ Full line Foor 
AND HAN D- 
POWER Ma- 





CHINERY. Send for Catalog A. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. o., 46 Water St., Seneca Falls, §.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


NATION SAW~ - 





Are not Italians; 
ADEL BEES Sit 
CARNIOLANS— 


and practically a 
non-swarming, non-stinging strain of bees; 
great honey-gatherers and sure to winter. Tested 
ueens, each, $1.00; 6 Queens, $5.50; 12 Queens, 
00. Everything guaranteed. Book giving 37 
years’ experience in queen-rearing mailed free. 


HENRY ALLEY, 
24Atf WeEnNHAM, Essex Co., Mass. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Bee-Hives, SECTIONS, SHIPPING- 
CASES —everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly. 
Send for Catalog. Minnesota Bee- 
Keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 18Atf 





Italian Queens 


Reared from the best 3-band honey-gatherers 
by Doolittie’s method. Prices—45 cents each; 
i” debee. $2.50; one dozen, 4.50. SAFE AR- 


aaaren, W. J. FOREHAND, 


28A6t FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
If you want the most 


ALBINO QUEEN prolific Queens—If you 


want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 
Warranted Queens, $1.00; Untested, 75 cents. 
9A26t J. D. GIVENS. Lisson, Tex. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Comb Foundation 


Wholesale and Retail. 





Working MWlax 


INTO FOUNDATION POR CASH A SPECIALTY. 


DO NOT FAIL 


Before placing your order, to send me a list of 
what you need in 


Foundation, Sections, 


And other Supplies, and get my prices. You 
will get the best goods and save money. I1llus- 
trated Catalog Free. BEESWAX WANTED, 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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DIAMOND POINT 


No. 2110.—Price, 31.50, postpaid. 





How to Secure a 14-karat Gold Diamond Point Fountain Pen at Wholesale Price. 


No. 2110. 


14 kt. Heavy Gold Pen, chased barrel 
Box filler and directions with each pen. 


..$1.50 <@+@ No. 4310.—Heavy Gold Pen, narrow, 18 kt. Gold Bands........... 
Every pen guaranteed for one year, by the mauufacturers. 


oo 


Readers of the American Bee Journal will be given a discount of 2Q percent off above prices, as we have made special arrangements with the 


Diamond Point Pen Co., 


you w ant, 


to give our patrons this absolutely perfect fountain pen at the wholesale 
‘o secure this wholesale discount on the above fountain pens, you must send your orders 
and a postal note or postage stamps, for the cost of same. Drees 


rice. 
tony to this office, enclosing the number of the pen 


‘teen 4h 
ye are offering our readers an absolutely perfect fountain pen which is guaranteed to give eatire satisfaction, as the Diamond Point Pen Co., 
fully warrant and guarantee them absolutely as represented. 


If the pen points are not entirely satisfactory they will be exchanged at no extra expense if returned to the office of the Diamond Point Pen Co., 


Special Premium Pen Offers. 


102 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 


Offer No. 1. 
Offer No. 2. 





We will mail Fountain Pen No. 2110 free as a premium to any one sending us THREE NEW sub- 
scribers to the American Bee Journal for one year, with $3.00 to pay for same ; or 


We will mail Fountain Pen No. 4310 free as a premium to any one sending us FIVE NEW enbecrth- 
ers to the American Bee Journal for one year, with $5.00 to pay for same. 


Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & GO., 118 Michigan St., Ghicago, Ill. 


No. 4310—Price, 32,00, postpaid. 











Honey Wanted. 


We want to correspond with parties who have 
it to sell in large or small quantities. Address, 
giving source gathered from, style of package, 
quantity offered and price crated and delivered 
to your depot. 


THOS. C. STANLEY & SON, 
32Atf FAIRFIELD, WAYNE Co., ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








NO STAMP REQUIRED 


whee you Paes express your optnion that repairs 


on Page Fenees don’t cost much. Ever notice it? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Greenwood Apiary 
For Sale Cheap...... 


Good location; bee-cellar that holds 300 colo- 
nies; bee-house 18x30 feet, two-story. Best of 
bee-pasturage; bees all for extracted honey, and 
have produced in this location 85 barrels honey 
in one season. For particulars write to 

32A2t HERBERT CLUTE, Greenwood, Wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


QUEENS! QUEENS! QUEENS! 
Untested Italian, 60 cts. each; % dozen, $3.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
LEININGER weics 
2Etf Ft. Jennings, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











1898 I sold them all to one man, and bis first 
crop was about 8,000 pounds of nearly all 
comb honey. 

I have always workt for comb honey, and 
my first honey-boxes held from 10 to 50 
pounds—big boxes on ng hives, and the 
small ones on the small hives, for then I 
made hives to match the size of the swarm 
to be hived. I learned early in my expe- 
rience with bees that large, strong colonies 
were the ones that gave me the best returns 
for the care I gave them. 

Dadant is only one of the thousands of 
bee-keepers that use large hives for the pro- 
duction of comb boney as well as extracted. 

Now, Friend York, ! will stop writing, for 
I have already said too much just to tell 
~~ how long I had taken the American 

ee Journal. Ina BARBER. 

St. Lawrence Co., N 


Epitok YorK:—I have been a regular 
subscriber to the ‘‘ Old Reliable’ since 1867, 
since which time I have received and read 
every number. In all, it makes over 30 
years. I have been among bees since my 
earliest recollection, with the exception of 
two years, our folks having bees when I 
was young. When I was 14 years old,father 
gave measwarm. The next year (1857) I 
bad one swarm from the old one, and that 
fall we came away from York State, so I 
sold ~ two colonies of bees, which were in 
straw hives. 

In March, 1860, I bought a colony in a box- 
hive, and have kept bees here since that 
time, or in all I have had bees 41 years. In 
1867 I transferred all my bees into movable- 











Better ia Ever 


Am I prepared to furnish everything needed by. 
the up-to-date bee-keeper, all goods mannfac- 

tured by THe A.I. Roor Co., shipt to me in car 

lots, and sold at their rices. Send for illus- 

trated, 36-page Catalog FREE. 


Address, GEQ. E. HILTON, 


17AJ7t FREMONT, Newaygo Co., MICH. 


GOOD ae 


MAKE A yr WACOn. 


— @ wagon 
useless. 
“THE ELECTRIC C 

are good wheels and they ma’ fee wagon 
Jast ae They are made 
low, any width of tire, to fit any in. 
They can’t act oose, rot or break 
down. They last alwaye.Unenles tres 


Electric Wheel Co.. Box 16 Quiacy, Ills. 


Untested Italian, 50c each; 

Tested, $1.00 each. Queens 

large, yellow, and prolific. 
W Address, 


AAG, Canton, Ohio, 
8Atf (Successor to THEODORE BENDER. 











as iF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his - 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 








comb hives, und have since used such | Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
\ 








A Good Olé! Goldén Italian Quéeén Fréé ! 





For Sending 2 New Subscribers! 


Any one sending us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for one year 
(with $2.00) will sirponie as a premium, by mail promptly, a Warranted Golden Italian 


Queen- Bee, valued at 75 


cents; or, send us ON 


more ($1.30 in all), and the queen will be mailed to you. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


118(Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


new subscriber for a year, and 30 cents 
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CHEAP TANbs 


Located on the Illinois Central R. R. in 


SOUTHERN 
3% ILLINOIS ** 


And also located on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R. R. in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi—specially adapted to the 
raising of 


CORN AND HOGS. 


Soil Richest # World. 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Ill. Cent. R. R. Co., Park Row, Room 413, 

Alt CHICAGO, ILL. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 











THE AMERICAN 


Institute of Phrenology, 


®res. Mrs. CHARLOTTE Fow- 
-ER WELLS, incorporated in 
866, opens its next session on 
sept. 5, 1899. For prospectus 
send (free on application) to 
the Secretary, care of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist St... New Yorx. 
Please mention the Bee Journal. 


300 Selected Golden Italian Queens 


large and yellow all over, warranted purely 
mated, reared by Doolittle’s method, Queens by 
return mail, safe delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed; have 11 years’ experience. Price of 
Queens, 75 cents each; 6 for $4.00; or $7.00 per 
dozen. Order quick, as above queens are young 
and will soon be taken. Read testimonials: 
RomMEO, Mich., July 10, 1899. 
Mr. Quirin—Dear Sir:—The queens you sent 
me have turned out the yellowest bees in my 
apiary, are gentle to handle, are large and well 
markt. C. C. CHAMBERLAIN, 
BLocKLy, Iowa, July 5, 1899. 
Mr. Quirin—Dear Sir:—The queens I got of 
you last year are giving good satisfaction, bet- 
ter than some untested queens I paid $1.00 for, to 
breeders who sell for no less at any time of year. 
Yourstruly, Epwin BevIns. 
Address all orders to 
H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, Erie Co., Ohio. 
WA 16t Money Order Office, BELLEVUE. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


+3. @ 3. Oe 3.e 3: eo 3 e+ 


BEE-SUPPLIES, 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
Langstroth Hives and everything 
pertaining to same. 

Muth Jars,Muth Honey Extractor 
—in fact everything used by bee- 
keepers. Send for our Catalog. 


Cc. H.W. WEBER, 


2146 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Successor to 
Cuas F. Mutu & Son ard A. Muta. 


WANTED! 
EXTRACTED HONEY 


We are now in shape to buy Extracted 
Honey, either in large or small lots. 
Parties having any to offer will do well 
to sell to us, as Cincinnati is a great 
market for Extracted Honey. Submita 
Small sample, stating quantity, style of 
package, and price expected. Prompt 
remittances. References: 

Western German Bank — The Brighton 
German Bank Co. (both of Cincinnati, O.) 


3-e 3: eo 8e 3:-e 3:-e 


27Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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wholly. I bave tried numerous styles of 
hives on a small scale, and later, after a 
good trial, discarded all but the one I now 
use and prefer. Up toa few years ego I 
read all the books on bee-culture publisht 
in this country. and took as high as five dif- 
ferent bee-papers for a number of years. 
I was enthusiastic, and blunders were com- 
mou. I bought my first Italian queens in 
June, 1867. 

Success to the American Bee Journal. 
Long may its banner wave! 

Carroll Co., Ill. F. A. SNELL. 


I have taken the American Bee Journal 
25 years, including this year. 
ayne Co., N. Y. D. M. Kerouam. 


The wish was exprest by the editor, that 
those of subscribers who had taken the 
American Bee Journal for 25 years or more 
should send in their names. In accordance 
with that I will make the following state- 
ment: 

In the year 1870 or 1871, 1 secured a copy 
of a bee-paper publisht in Ohio, I think, by 
a man by the name of King, and in the 
course of that year I learned of the exist- 
ence of the American Bee Journal, sent for 
and obtained a copy, and liked it so well 
that I subscribed for it, and have taken it 
every year but one since, I think. 

Wyoming Co., N. Y. Davip HA... 


Bro. YorRK:—In answer to your request, 
in regard to the number of years! have 
taken the American Bee Journal, I would 
say thatI got my first hive in 1872, and 
subscribed for the American Bee Journal 
soon after, so that it must be 25 or 26 years, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Lancaster Co., Pa. Tos. THURLOW. 


FRIEND YorK:—I see you call for a roll 
of honor, for all who have taken the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for 25 years. I have done 
better than that; I have taken it ever since 
it was publisht by A. M. Spangler & Co., 
25 North 6th St., Philadelphia. Jan. 1, 1861, 
and I have nearly every number now. 
There are a few numbers I have lost in the 
mail, andI have neglected to getthem. I 
have been in the bee-business ever since. I 
had the first extractorin this county, and 
shipt the first extracted honey from 
this county. I was the second one to in- 
troduce Italian bees. Ihave over 600 colo- 





SUFFERERS 
From LUNG °* KIDNEY 


troubles can obtain valuable advice, FREE, by 
addressing 
. DR. PEIRO, 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO, 
Write at once. Enclose return stamp. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MoneETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal fo: 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


GOLDEN BEAUTY 

ITALIAN QUEENS 
—reared from IMPORTED MoTHERS. Untested, 
50 cents; Tested, $1.00. 


TERRAL BROS. Lampasas, Lamp. Go. Tex 


18Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 

















Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR CWN 


Read ‘‘The Corn Belt," a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to THe Corn Bett, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Basswood Extracted Honey For Sale! 
IN 60-POUND CANS. 


We are prepared to furnish the best new Basswood Ex- 
tracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, at these prices: 
ple for 8 cents, to cover package and postage ; one 60-pound 
can, at 8 cents a pound; two cans or more, 734 
pound—cCASH WITH ORDER. 


GEORGE W. YORK & COoO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sam- 


cents a 
Address, 





THE G. B. LEWIS CO’S 
BEE-HIVES AND SECTIONS 


ARE MODELS OF PERFECTION, 


This is the verdict of thousands of customers and the acknowledgment of competitors. 

Our unrivaled facilities, coupled with 25 years of manufacturing experience, enable us to antic- 
ipate and supply every want and need of the bee-keeper, promptly and accurately. 

YOU WANT THE BEST —they cost no more. 5 hee 

A copy of our Catalog and Pricelist mailed free upon application. 


Factories and Main Office-W ATERTOWN, WISCONSIN. 





Branch Offices and Warerooms: 
G. B. LEWIS CO., 
515 First Ave., N.E., _ - Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. B. LEWIS Co., 
19 South Alabama Street, - Indianapolis, Ind. 


AGENCIES: 
. T. ABBOTT, - ° - St. Joseph, Mo. 
.C. WOODMAN, - Grand Rapids, Mich. 
RED FOULGER & SONS, Ogden, Utah. 


E 
L 
FE 
SMITH’S CASH STORE, San Francisco, Cal. 





BES Don't fail to mention the Bee Journal when writing advertisers. 
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nies to look after now, and I produced a big 
carload of honey in 1898.. I taught my 
brother, W. L. Coggshall, how to keep bees, 
and was in partnersbip with him several 
ears, under the name of Coggshall Bros. 
built the first movable-frame hives in this 
section, and have lived to see bee-keeping 
advance from almost nothing to wbat it is 
now. D. H. CoGeasHaL.. 
Tompkins Co., N. Y. 


As you call for names of those who have 
been subscribers to the American Bee Jour- 
nal for 25 years or more, I will say that I 
commenced in the bee-business in 1870, 
working for and learning from a bee-keeper. 
The following year I establisht myself with 
bees on shares. That year (1871), if I am 
not mistaken, I began taking the American 
Bee Journal, and have taken it ever since. 
I have all the numbers since the beginning 
of my subscription, but do not have time 
now to look up the exact date of com- 
mencement. 

The Bee Journal has improved much since 
you took hold of it. Iam not thru learn- 
ing yet. Wo. MvuTH-RAsMUSSEN. 

bine Co., Callf. 


I bave been a subscriber to the American 
Bee Journal, without intermission, since 
1870, and have all the numbers from then 
to the present time. Jas. POINDEXTER. 

McLean Co., Ill. 


I have taken the American Bee Journal 
since January, 1873, or about 27 years. 
Albany Co., N. Y. W.S. Warp. 


I have taken the American Bee Journal 
ever since January, 1873. I have all the 
volumes but one up to the present time. 

Ontario, Canada. W.C. WELLs. 


I have taken the American Bee Journal 
about 30 years. Gero. J. Stray. 
Branch Co., Mich. 


I have been a regular reader of the 
American Bee Journal since 187l—over 25 
years, and am not tired of it yet. Ihave 
been a bee-keeper over 60 i. I was 
born in 1828—71 years ago. I have learned 
a good deal about bees, but have not 
learned all yet. Some things I know, and 
a heap of things I don’t know. 

Hunt Co., Tex. W. R. Granam. 


I have taken the American Bee Journal 
ever since it was publisht in 1871, by Sam- 
uel Wagner, and have about all the back 
volumes since 1861, purchast from Thomas 
G. Newman. I cannot do without the * Old 
Keliable,’’ and think it improves as the 
years go by. It arrives here on Friday, 
and I bave never mist receiving a number 
in the 27 years that 1 have taken it. 

Fayette Co., Pa. W. L. Kemp. 


You are not perhaps aware that I am 
among the oldest subscribers to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. I have been receiving it 
most regularly since July 1, 1868, and I can 
endorse the expression now often applied 
to it—‘'Tbe Old Reliable.’’ I bave been 
reading it witb great profit, as it past from 
one editorto another, from Samuel Wag- 
ner to the present day. We have it now, 
instead of its visits to our homes every 
month, coming every week, and instead of 
paying two dollars for it, as wedid atits 
commencement, only pay the small sum of 
one dollar for it annually, tho it contains 
stores of exceilent and interesting reading 
connected with everything belonging to 
bee-keeping, I hope its course will con- 
tinue to advance in the future as in the 
past. 1| for one feel satisfied with the Jour- 
nal; and wish its pushing and enthusiastic 
editor all success. 

REV. JOHN ANDERSON. 

Tiverton, Ont. 


FRIEND YORK:—I notice what you say 
about subscribers who have taken the 
American Bee Journal for 25 years or more. 
Idon’tknow whether! belong in the class 
or not, but if Idon’t lam not far behind. 





I commenced taking it at the beginning of 
1870—just 29 years ago—when Samuel Wag- 
ner was editor. 1 took it steadily until just 
before you took hold of it, when for rea- 
sons you care nothing about, I dropt it, be- 
ginning again a few years ago. Now, Il 
don’t know what years it was 1 was out of 
the family, nor just bow many years. but I 
think from 3to5. You see, no one knows 
for certain whetber I am on your roll of 
25-year veterans or not. 

With the exception of Mr. Wagner, and 
the one who bad charge for a short time 
after his death, I have enjoyed the personal 
acquaintance of all its editors, and have 
past a number of pleasant hours in its 
sanctums. It is not probable that I will 
ever again visit itin its own home, but it 
will probably be a regular visitor in mine 
as long as I live and am able to read it. 

What an immense advance has been ac- 
complisht in the methods and results in 
bee-keeping since the American Bee Jour- 
nal first came into my home! and how 
much I owe it for my own success in the 
business is hard to estimate. Hoping the 
end of the next 25 years will find you still 
at the helm, and its present high character 
sustained, I am, Very truly yours, 

Dade Co., Fla. O. O. PoPpPLETON. 


* The Page” Can Withstand Any 
Stock Rampages. 


“Farm Fences.—The worm, staked-and- 
ridered, or post-and-rail fences that satisfied 
our fathers are fast giving way to wire fences 
in all sections of the country, and it has now 
come to a point where wire is the only material 
considerd by the progressive, up-to-date farmer 
when it comes to the fence question. 

“Every farmer should remember that the 
Page Fence, made by the Page Woven Wire 
Fence Co., of Adrian, Mich., must not be con- 
founded with the inferior grades of wire fencing 
that some adventurers are trying to foist upon 
farmers. It is high up among the standard 
fences of the world, and is as cheap as any other 
good woven wire fence. Remember, it is made 
entirely from hard spring-steel wire, coiled 
without twisting, and galvanized, and that two 
men can, without previous experience, easily 
erect a mile in one day after the posts are set. 
There could not be a better fence.”—Farm and 
Fireside. 


Send your name and address to the Page 
Woven Wire Fence Co., Adrian, Mich., and get 
the “* Page Fence Age” free for six months. Be 
sure to say you saw their advertisement in the 
old American Bee Journal. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
oney. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 

the quickest of any foundation made. 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
You cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO. ILL. 
California ! If you care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

















BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 
George W. York & Go. 118 Mich. St. Ghicago, 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—lItis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages, 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, in 
cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. Noapiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. Ir 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apirry, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.—This book is not only irstructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific een-Rearing, as Practically Ap- 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—-A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in per- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo- 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 3 cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 350 pages, bound in 
paper covers, $1.00. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—This 
is a German translation of the rincipal rtion 
of the book called “* Bees and Honey.” 100-page 
pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 


Bienenzucht und eee ae nach der 
neuesten methode (German) J. F. Eggers.— 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 
sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
5O pages, board cover. Price, 50 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for mners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. Price, 50 cts. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
—Revised and enlarged. It details the author's 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman. 
Devotes two pages toacolony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo- 
nies, $1.25. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the experi- 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 3 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che- 
shire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 


Capons and Caponizing, »y Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about cap- 
ouizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 2vc. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 
Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, by 
Fanny Field.—Tells everything about Poultry 
Business. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


York’s Honey Almanac is a neat little 24-page 
pamphlet especially gotten up with a view to 
creating a demand for honey. A very effective 
helper in working up a home market for honey. 
Prices: A a for a stamp; 25 copies for 40c; 
50 for 60c; 100 for $1.00; 250 for $2.25; for $4.00 
For 25 cents extra we will print your name and 
address on the front page, when ordering 100 or 
more copies at these prices. 
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Page & Lyon Mig. Co. 


NEW LONDON, WIS., 


Operates two Sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus se- 


curing the best lumber at the lowest 


price for the manufacture of .... .. .. Bee-Keeperss’ Supplies,.., 


They have also one of the LARGEST FACTORIES and the latest and most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of Bee-Hives, Sections, &c., that there 
is in the State. The material is cut from pp wee by machinery, and is abso- 
lutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest Basswood is used, and 
they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine and Basswood forests, and pos- 
session of mills and factory equipt with best machinery, all combine to enable 
this firm to furnish the BEST GOODS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Send for Circular and see the prices on a full line of Supplies.. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








PRICES OF 


Bingham Perfect Bee-Smokers 


AND HONBEZY-EKNIVESS. 


stove. Doz. $13.00; each, by mail, $1.50 
. stove. Doz. 9.00; sa 1.10 





seehebes 2696 


BINGHAM 
BeeSmoker 












. 8tove. Doz. 6.50; 4 1.00 
. Stove. Doz. 5.00; a -90 
in. stove. Doz. 4.75; ro e 
t ove . stove. Doz. 4.50; - 60 
Honey-Knife . . =. « « -« . Doz. 6.00; - .80 





Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 
Pra 279, pr” or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 
FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 


Bingham & Hethering- Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was always pleased with its 


ton Uncapping- workings, but thinking | would need a new one this summer, | write for a circu- 
Knife. lar. I do not think the 4-inch Smoke Engine too large. 
January 27, 1897. Truly, W.H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas. 
Se Fu Fe Ge Fogo T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 











(arloads | ss. 
of Bee- 
Hives. eeee 


Shipping-Cases, . ’ 
Comb Foundation - ~ 4. 








a eae 

and EVERYTHING used in the bee-industry. We want the nameand address of every bee-keeper 
in America. We supply dealers as well as consumers. We have Dry Kiln, Improved Machin- 
ery,40,000 feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. We make prompt shipment. Write 
for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. INTER-STATE MPG. CO., Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


OUR MOTTO: WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK—QUICK SHIPMENTS. 


S6OIONS, SHIpING-Gasés and 
Béb-KGepers SUDDIIES 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 

The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be 
the best for making the ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS—selected, young and 
thrifty timber is used. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, 
Please mention the Bee Journal when writing. MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN. 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 


We have the best equipt factory in the West. Capacity, 

one carload a day; and carry the largest stock and great- 

est variety of everything needed in the apiary, assuring 

BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, and prompt shipment. 
Illustrated Catalog, 72 pages, Free. 

We also manufacture Tanks of either wood or galvanized 

steel, all sizes, any form, for all purposes. Price list free. 


scacess E, KRETCHMER, REO OAK, IOWA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Please Mention the Bee Journal Y2o2."zitizs 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX © 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, July 19.—A little comb honey is 
coming and the best white in pound sections 
brings 13 cents; some of it is not properly sealed 
and leaks from those few uncapt cells suffi- 
ciently to stain the cases and thus detract from 
its value. Amber grades, 10@11 cents, and dark, 
7@8 cents. Extracted, white, 7@7% cents. Am- 
ber, 6@7 cents. Beeswax, 26@27 cents, and sells 
on arrival. R. A. Burnett & Co, 


Kansas City, July 7.—A small shipment} of 
new comb honey onthe market is selling, at 
14@15c. Good demand. C.C. CLemMons & Co. 


New York, June 9.—Demand good for ex- 
tracted honey, all kinds, and same finds ready 
sale at the following prices; Fancy, 7@7%c; 
choice, 6@6%c; fair, 54% @6c; common, 57@60c per 
gallon. Some demand for comb honey at from 
11@12c for white, and 9@10c for amber. No more 
demand for dark. Beeswax dull at from 25@27c 
per pound, a quality. 

ILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San Francisco, July 12.—White comb, 0@ 
10%c; amber, 74@%. Extracted, white, 7{@ 
T¥c; light amber,6%@7c. Beeswax, 264%@2ic. 

Only moderate quantities are arriving of 
either comb or extracted, with no prospect of 
the market being heavily burdened with offer- 
ings any time this season. Business is mostly 
of a jobbing character, and for such transac- 
tions the market is firm at the quotations. 
Some extracted of superior quality is arriving 
from Monterey County. 


CLEVELAND, July 22.—Fancy white, 13@1l4c; 
No. 1 white, 12@13c; A No. 1 amber, 10@11c; No. 
2 amber, 9@10c; buckwheat, 8c. Extracted, 
white, 7c; amber, 6c; buckwheat, 5c. 

A. B. WiiuiaMs & Co. 


Boston, May 17.—Fancy white, 124%@13c; A 
No. 1, 11@12c: No. 1, 10c; light amber, 9c; buck- 
wheat, 8c. Extracted Florida, white, 74@8c; 
light amber, 6%@7c. Beeswax, 27@28c. 

he demand for both comb and extracted 
honey has settled down to the usual small pro- 
portions of summer, and prices quoted would be 
shaded some, too, as stocks are a little heavier 
than is liked at this season of the year. 
BLAKE, Scott & Leg. 


Burra.o, Aug. 4.—The honey season fhas 
opened in a moderate way, afew small lots of 
new arriving. Extra fancy 1-pound combs, 13@ 
14c; fair to good, 11@12c; dark, poor, etc., 8@%e. 

BaTTERSON & Co, 


OMAHA, July 18.—Altho first receipts of new 
crop Southern honey were recorded early in 
June, there has not been any regularity about 
them since. A straggling lot of comb turns up 
now and then, and, when quality is choice to 
fancy, is eagerly pickt up at 14@15c. A little 
lot of 1898 crop was received a few days ago and 
went at 13 cents, quality not above choice. For 
extracted there is not such an urgent demand, 
still, 744@8c would be obtainable in a small way. 
The heavy buyers will hold back until later in 
the season, expecting to purchase on about the 
same basis of values as last year. Early ship- 
ments of allthe comb that can be gotten out is 
certainly advisable; there will not be any chance 
of holding out with present quotations after the 
first demand is satisfied. PEYCKE Bros. 


Detroit, July 15.—No old honey to quote, and 
no new offered. Prices are liable to rule higher 
as cropis short. The abundance of rain will 
no doubt help the crop of fall honey. Beeswax 
in good supply at 23@24c. M.H. Hunt & Son. 
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Bee- Supplies. ~ 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


‘’ 


PoupER’s HoNeEy-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. 


Italian Queens. 


4 and 5 banded, not a hybrid in the 
yard. Untested, 75c; Tested, $1.00. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 


512 Mass. Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Order Early 


There are indications that the demand for 
SUPPLIES will be very large this season, and 
everyone should order as early as possible. We 
have large facilities for manufacturing all 
kinds of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


And will'serve our customers as quickly 
as possible. 


Falcon Sections are the Finest Made. 


1899 Catalog ready Feb. 1. Copy of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE-KEEPER (20 pages) free. Address 


The W. T. Falconer Mig. Go. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 























We make the New 
with fence and plain sections, and a 
full line of other 
A postal sent us with your name for 
a Catalog will meet with the greatest 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Comb Foundation 
And all —— Supplies 
FREE Catalogue. &. T. YLANAGAN, Belleville, UL 
14Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 

SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 

Shipping-Cases and Danz. Cartons are what 

Send for Catalog. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
For the benefit of Teachers, Students, 
Six Weeks’ Course for only $15.00. 
Send for Catalog. 
Headquarters of the Cross Eclectic System, 
518 Ashland Block, CHICAGO. 

To say to the readers of 
DOOLITTLE... 
has concluded to sell 
during 1899, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
6 Untested Queens.. 4.50 
12 Untested Queens 8.00 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.50 
lselect tested queen 2.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
previous season’s rear- 
for breeding, the very 
About a pound of Bees in a 2-frame 


hampion Ghaft-Hive 
SUPPLIES. 
surprise. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
8mo: Ul the note 
cheap. 
M. H. HUNT & SON, 
yon need to display and ship your honey in. 
Special Summer School 
and others. 
Eclectic Shorthand College, 
39Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 
the BEE JOURNAL that 
QUEENS in theirseason 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.50 
: Re - * Queens 4.00 
ing, $3; Extra Selected, 
Queen, $2.00 extra. 


best, $5.00. 
Nucleus, with any 
Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 


ing each class of Queens. dress, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Flease mention Bee Journal when writing 


Foundation. \" 


Year 
We guarantee 


satisfaction. 


What. more can anybody do BEAUTY 
voor ee FIRMNESS, No SAGGING. No 


LOSS, 
PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 


rar Dadant'’s 


Year 
Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 22 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 

















Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
The following dealers handle our Foundation : 
G. BB. Keawle Ceicices csctesiecsan Watertown, Wis. 


We sell 





ee errr TT High Hill, Mo. 
CINE 6.00805 cc cccibens seve Red Oak, ‘Towa. hs ls schon tacden 0600 céens Middlebury, Vt. 
Ds Seis vna~ cecudbaaaned Ww etumpka, Ala. J. W. Bittenbender............. Knoxville, Iowa. 
Portland Seed Co............. Portland, Oregon. PA er St. Cloud, Minn, 
ee St. Joseph, Mo. Pierce Seed and Produce Co....... Pueblo, Colo, 
L. C. Woodman : Graed Rapids, Mich. aa? lO are Ogden, Utah. 
J. Nysewander.. aces -Des Moines Iowa R. H. Schmidt & Co. .......... Sheboygan, Wis 
Inter-State Mfg. Co. 00 cae Cheese 60m Hudson, Wis. , lg Ca re Evansville, Ind. 
Reynolds Elevator Co..... Poughkeepsie, N. Y. RE FOR Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The L. A. Watkins Merchandise Co., Denver, Colo. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. The Classic in Bee-Culture— 
Price, $1.25, by mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


——_——- 
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For Apiarian 


Supplies, adaress LEAH Y¥ MFG, CO 


Higginsville, Mo. 

1730 S. 13th St., Omaha, N 
*9 404 Broadway, E. St. hog ill. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





CARTONS 


for Comb Honey. We use a superior grade of cardboard in our Cartons, altho 
we sell them as low as the dark strawboard ones are usually sold for. We make 
these for any size section in quantities of aM or more. Prices: $4.50 a M on 
regular sizes; 5M, $3.80a M. Sample mailed free. We furnish Cartons for 
the Ideal and Danz. sections, at regular prices. 


A Bee=-Veil 


by mail, for 35 cents, with silk brussels front. If on receipt you are not satis 
fied with it, return it and we will refund your money 
Tested Italian Queens, 90 cents. Catalog of Aplarian Supplies free. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, — York, N.Y. 


Honey Wanted OM atity 


If you have honey to dispose of, write us, stating the 
kind, quality, quantity, how put up, and the price wanted. 
If extracted, kindly send small sample when you write. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















